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Planning in Peril 


THERE IS grave danger that the 
British planning achievements of 
fifty years may be prejudiced by ill- 
considered action in the next few 
months. The threat is not less alarm- 
ing because it comes from two com- 
pletely conflicting political pressures. 

First there is the “Food Lobby’’. 
For a long time there has been a cam- 
paign to save agricultural land. No 
one disagrees with this in theory. Of 
course good agricultural land must be 
safeguarded. Nevertheless, a sense of 
proportion is essential and wild state- 
ments about “‘new towns to starve 
in” have not made the task easier. The 
outcome of it all is now to be found in 
Mr Harold Macmillan’s recent state- 
ment at the opening of the Public 
Works and Municipal Congress at 
Olympia on 3 November, which, 
after praising local authorities for 
adopting reduced housing standards, 
said: “This year we are going to try to 
embark upon an equally important 
form of saving to see whether by the 


same ingenuity and similar attention 
to detail we can achieve a high stand- 
ard of housing—a good happy kind of 
home—and yet make smaller de- 
mands upon the precious land of our 
country with reduced frontages, sav- 
ings in space, better-planned gar- 
dens, and the like. This would be the 
next form of movement in the hous- 
ing campaign.” 

These tactful words can only mean 
a serious inroad into the accepted 
planning standards which have done 
so much to make British living and 
working conditions amongst the best 
in the world. For instance, Mr Mac- 
millan talks about “‘better-planned 
gardens and the like’. What he means 
is smaller gardens, for there is no 
planner yet born who has the al- 
chemy to achieve higher density 
housing without cutting private gar- 
den space. 

The Tudor-Walters standard of 
twelve houses an acre was consider- 
ed at the time to be a minimum 
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domestic space standard, including a 
small allowance for common use. 
That was over thirty years ago. Nor 
was it a high standard at that, for in 
practical terms it meant a garden of 
less than one-third the size of a tennis 
court. Anything smaller will leave 
little more than a yard for each house; 
mathematically an increase of den- 
sity to eighteen an acre means a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in each garden, 
because of the extra amount of land 
involved for access roads, paths, etc. 
In rural areas the accepted standard 
was eight houses an acre. 

A retreat from 1918, the year of the 
Tudor-Walters Report, in view of the 
other generally accepted rises in liv- 
ing standards, is indeed a disastrous 
step. It could only be justified on the 
grounds that the nation is faced with 
the prospect of starvation, that there 
is no other course of action open, that 
all other attempts to increase agri- 
cultural production have failed, that 
home gardens are valueless for grow- 
ing food, and that land-hunger is now 
a major political issue. 

This is not the case, so far at least. 
Without going into a long argument 
on agricultural policy, it can be said 
that there is some basis for the view 
that home food production could be 
increased by between 50 and 100 per 
cent over a period of years, if the right 
incentives and techniques were ap- 
plied to British farming. Certainly no 
one can quarrel with the assertion 
that food production can be in- 
creased substantially. The ‘Food 
Lobby” might better turn its atten- 
tion to this subject. A little bit of “self 
criticism” will do them no harm. We 
must all remember that Britain will 
remain a mainly industrial country 
and that its industrial population 
needs a fair share of amenities, the 
most important of which is space. 

Ironically, the second threat to 
planning comes from the “‘Develop- 
ment Lobby”. Their complaint is 
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that the 1947 Planning Act has frus- 
trated development and imposed a 
tax on the developer. The proposals 
of the White Paper for the repeal of 
the compensation and development 
charge provisions could well lead to 
the hamstringing of the powers to re- 
strict building that have enabled us 
to safeguard agricultural land, always 
at the mercy of the highest bidder in 
the past. 

It is true that the 1947 Act has not 
worked out in every respect as suc- 
cessfully as had been hoped. But the 
most important part of the Act has 
been extremely successful as indeed 
the White Paper appears to recog- 
nize. This, of course, is the part deal- 
ing with planning administration. 
The criticism has all been concen- 
trated on the point where the shoe 
pinches—the development charge. 

The principle underlying this part 
of the Act is quite simple in theory. It 
arises from the fact that land has 
two values, that of its existing use, 
and that of a possible development in 
the future. Lord Silkin’s measure 
nationalized the possible develop- 
ment values and left the landowners 
with their existing use values. When 
they came to sell they were expected 
to do so on the basis of the latter, and 
were entitled to a measure of com- 
pensation for the loss of the former. 
Where the Act has proved defective is 
at the point of sale to a possible de- 
veloper. The vendor has had no in- 
centive to sell without some offer in 
excess of the existing use value, and 
where this has been paid the de- 
veloper has then been penalized by 
having to pay a development charge 
on top, assessed at 100 per cent of de- 
velopment value. 

Three possible safeguards against 
this situation were contemplated at 
the time of the original discussions on 
the Bill. First, the Act did not fix the 
percentage of the charge, which could 
have been so adjusted as to leave 
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some incentive to the selling owner. 
Second, the Central Land Board 
were given powers of compulsory 
acquisition and of resale to the de- 
veloper without profit. Third, local 
authorities had powers to acquire 
land on behalf of private develo ers 
to whom they could lease it. 

Lord Silkin unexpectedly fixed the 
charge at 100 per cent, and neither of 
the two provisions for purchase has 
been used on any scale. The Central 
Land Board were, to some extent, 
inhibited by a long legal wrangle as 
to the validity of their powers, not 
settled satisfactorily until the House 
of Lords gave judgement in their 
favour early this year. Their policy of 
land acquisition was laid down in 
anticipation of a favourable judge- 
ment, but during the four years of the 
Board’s existence only about forty 
cases of compulsory purchase are re- 
corded. They possessed neither the 
machinery nor the political directive 
to undertake anything on a bigger 
scale, and the original Uthwatt idea 
of a central land purchasing agency 
never became a practical reality. 

The local authorities for their part 
received no encouragement from the 
Government to undertake large-scale 
land purchases on behalf of private 
developers. It is only recently that 
Sir Robert Fraser, Secretary of the 
Central Land Board, has given them 
a reminder of this possibility. 

It has been argued by some that 
there is a complete divorce between 
the planning powers of the Act, on 
which most’ people agree, and the 
necessity for its compensation and de- 
velopment charge sections. This is 
not true and therein lies the danger. 
In the past compensation has always 
been the stumbling block to successful 
planning administration in all coun- 
tries, and some settlement of the 
problem is essential if we are to have 
planning. What then are we to do? 

The first thing to be remembered 
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is that irksome though the develop- 
ment charge system may be, the 
scheme has not had a chance of prov- 
ing itself and establishing a new set of 
land values because of the inevitably 
necessary delay in the settlement of 
compensation claims. Also there have 
been pe-iods of wild rumour about the 
amount of the compensation. 

However, it must be acknowledged 
in the light of experience that land is 
not going to change hands at existing 
use values unless the powers of pur- 
chase are strongly applied, or there is 
a financial incentive. An examination 
of this point would be far better than 
precipitate action which could under- 
mine the 1947 Act and lead to the loss 
of effective safeguards of good agri- 
cultural land. The payments out of 
the £300 million fund could be post- 
poned for a time while this examina- 
tion is in progress. 

The second decision which must 
be made is to lay down firmly a 
general planning policy aimed at 
preserving definite standards. The 
weakness here is traceable to the 
empirical approach of the planning 
technicians. They must be made to 
understand that planning is not an 
end in itself nor primarily a means of 
assuaging the thirst for visual excite- 
ment or some obscure longing for a 
feeling of “urbanity”. It is a neces- 
sity, in a crowded island, that we can 
no longer afford to do without. We 
have to save the best food land, and 
we have also to save the industrial 
workers in the slums and congested 
cities. We have to find space for the 
expansion and healthy functioning of 
our home and export industries. We 
have to provide decent living and 
working conditions for all our people 
for generations ahead. There is now 
an imminent danger of long-term 
injury to the nation through oppor- 
tunist decisions taken under sec- 
tional pressures. 

DESMOND DONNELLY. 
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SPANISH TOUR 1952 


Castles, castanet dancers, bull-fights and cocktail parties did not 
preclude the proper study of planning problems. 


dramatic history, acute economic 

and political problems, majestic 
and desolate landscapes, magnificent 
castles and picturesquely squalid vil- 
lages, a rich heritage of art, and 
charming and vivid people, the plan- 
ner or amateur of planning on tour 
has many distractions. To pass by 
Burgos and Valladolid in a train; to 
be in Madrid and not to see the Royal 
Palace; to be within walking distance 
of the Prado Museum and only to 
have three hours inside it; to be in 


T A BRIEF tour of a country witha 


by F. J. OSBORN 


Zaragoza for less than a day, and in 
Barcelona for a day and a half, and 
not to see the Costa Brava or swim in 
the Mediterranean—such hardships 
are reminders of the shortness of life 
and of the exiguity of the £25 travel 
allowance, which clamped the TCPA 
tour tightly within a ration of fifteen 
days. 

But adherence to our moral resolve 
not to let the temptations of sight- 
seeing turn us aside from studying 
Spain’s town and regional planning 
and housing did not in fact add to the 


The TCPA party under the orange trees in the Provincial Palace at Barcelona. Senor 
Baldrich (Regional Planner) and Sefior Ros Vila (President of the Barcelona Architects) 
are in the centre 





John Chear 
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hardship. On the contrary, as we 
have found on other tours, the quest 
for technical information took us into 
quarters where we could enjoy a 
truer and livelier vision of the Spanish 
scene than is open to the conventional 
tourist—even into buildings of histor- 
ic and aesthetic interest not usually 
visited—and gained us friends and 
guides who were not gramophones in 
trousers reeling off their worn records, 
but intelligent men and women who 
spoke with real understanding of their 
towns and monuments and went to 
endless trouble to enable us to make 
the best use of our time. 


Dilemma of Travel 


Thus, for example, the morning 
we had allotted for the Prado chanced 
to be General Franco’s birthday, and 
all museums were closed. While we 
were taking in this calamity, there 
arrived Sefior Manuel Lorente, a dis- 
tinguished architect and Conservator 
of Monuments who is also Joint 
Curator of the Prado. Getting our 
party in by the back door, he led us 
on a brilliant private lecture tour of 
that superb collection—an _ unfor- 
gettable experience, yet only one of a 
number of such privileged occasions. 

I confess that this episode did 
produce in me an intense regret that 
we had no time for further visits to 
the Prado. But I had to resort to the 
philosophy, and the illusion, of the 
traveller: (a) better to have seen these 
things briefly than not at all; and (4) 
next time I shall not be so hurried, I 
hope. (So I hope next time to have 
days instead of hours for the Yosemite 
Valley, the Canadian Rockies, the 
Doge’s Palace, Elsinore, Maastricht, 
Sigtuna, Strakonice and Saltillo; also 
for Skye, the Scilly Isles, and Newton 
Aycliffe. But I also hope to go to many 
places I have never seen, and the 
sands are running out. I can offer 
only qualified consolation to myself 
and other travellers.) 
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Guipuzcoa and San Sebastian 

Entering Spain by way of Irun, we 
spent a day in San Sebastian, a de- 
lightful seaside resort in the wooded 
and mountainous Basque province of 
Guipuzcoa. Guide books do not ex- 
aggerate the attraction of this town, 
to which we were introduced by one 
of its architects, Sefior Llanos, from 
the height of Monte Igueldo, where 
planning information was, for the 
first of many times, imparted to us 
with the embellishment of cocktails 
and light refreshments. 

In the old fishing quarter of San 
Sebastian we saw many dwellings 
more satisfying to the eyes of artists 
than the noses of medical officers of 
health; and on the growing fringe of 
the town a number of charming new 
villas and some low-rent housing 
(three story flats) in progress. We 
should of course notice similar things 
in an English seaside town. But the 
balance of old and new is different in 
Spain, as became obvious to us on the 
tour, and as housing statistics con- 


firmed. 


Example of Planning System 


Guipuzcoa claims to be the first 
province in Spain to start planning 
(1944). Its planning commission has 
set up an administration, under which 
most of its towns have now made local 
plans for approval by the Provincial 
Government. (There is an appeal to 
Madrid.) San Sebastian, capital of 
the province, is also the “summer 
capital” of Spain. Its population of 
132,000 rises to 200,000 in the holiday 
season. In the town and scattered 
elsewhere in the province there is 
much manufacture, and a major 
planning problem is to sort out the 
clash between industry and tourism. 
A second problem is that of com- 
munications in the difficult mountain 
country. 

In the impressive Provincial Pal- 
ace, rebuilt about 1850, with a fine 
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John Crear 


The Roman aqueduct at Segovia. In the background are the Guadarrama Mountains 


staircase, some good modern stained 
glass, and vigorous paintings by 
Zuloaga and others, we were shown 
the regional survey plan and pro- 
posals. Powers of control appear to be 
somewhat limited, and planners here, 
as in other Spanish centres, are an- 
ticipating stronger national legisla- 
tion, believed to be in draft. At present 
planning powers are possessed only 
by a dozen population centres. The 
new law for the whole country will, 
we were told, be based on the experi- 
ence gained. 


A Stream-lined Train 


From San Sebastian we went to 
Madrid on a new stream-lined train, 
American in type but with features of 
its own, built in Spain and very com- 
fortable and pretty. We were told the 
makers had orders for replicas for the 
USA. Despite a heavy supplementary 


fare for the luxurious travel (£3) the 
train was full, and, seeing the ordinary 
trains mostly crowded to the doors, 
we realized our luck in having seats 
reserved on it. 


Contrasts in Landscape 


Coming from the green and wood- 
ed coast, with its copious rainfall, to- 
wards the high and dry central lands, 
we saw something of a cross-section 
of the country’s structure. 

Spain, as everybody knows (when 
he has just looked it up), is twice the 
size of Great Britain (190,000 square 
miles) and has three-fifths of its popu- 
lation (29-30 million). It grows by 
300,000 people a year. The books say 
that 87} per cent of its land is pro- 
ductive, which astonishes a visitor, 
because such vast areas look un- 
cultivable. But the Spaniards work 
holdings that we should regard as too 
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small and poor in quality to be worth 
working. The fact reflects both great 
industry and a low standard of living. 
Half the population is still supported 
by agriculture, though the high birth- 
rate (encouraged by the State) causes 
a continual drift of population to the 
towns. The shortage of capital makes 
it difficult for industrial development 
and housing to keep pace with this 
trend. We saw something of the 
efforts that are being made to over- 
take this situation; but the problem 
seemed to make our own problem 
look almost easy. 

Madrid stands high, and round it 
there are vast stretches of rather arid, 
dusty, often stony land, with here and 
there a rich river bottom. The excur- 
sions we made from Madrid—Toledo, 
Escorial, Avila, Aranjuez, and Segovia 
—took us into all the types of land- 
scape of central Spain. Avila and 
Segovia are ancient walled towns of 
incredible romantic beauty on the 
flanks of nobly bleak mountains (the 
Guadarramas). Here cultivation is 
surprisingly widespread in view of the 
forbidding nature of the soil. By con- 
trast, Aranjuez, in the Tajo (Tagus) 
basin, is surrounded by lush lands 
bountiful in green crops and fruit. 


Castles and Palaces 


Philip II, by all accounts a harsh 
and arid personality, appropriately 
put his vast royal monastery, the 
Escorial, in harsh and arid country; 
and it is, by comparison with the 
other palaces we saw, a harsh and 
arid building, though of great no- 
bility. Less interesting and normally 
cushy monarchs commissioned more 
decorative palaces in spots where it 
was practicable to surround them 
with spectacular gardens. We visited 
or passed so many of these in our 
short tour as to form the impression 
that castle building had been for cen- 
turies a main industry of Spain, and 
that the upkeep of the innumerable 
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monuments and churches must be a 
considerable charge on the national 
budget. 

I doubt if a more completely and 
exquisitely decorated palace exists in 
Europe than the Casita del Labrador 
in Aranjuez (end eighteenth century) 
It is, as palaces go, a small one; but 
the imagination boggles at what it 
and its contents must have cost in 
man-hours and materials. One room 
is wholly overlaid with gold and 
platinum ornamentation. It may be 
that, as in Italy, the profits of tourism 
are expected to meet the upkeep of all 
these monuments, and certainly the 
entrance fees are substantial (15 to 25 
pesetas) ; but I have never examined 
the economics of tourism. No doubt if 
I were so unlucky as to have inherited 
such properties and their priceless 
treasures I should feel I had to live on 
bread and water to maintain them. 
But there would be times when I 
could curse my fate. I can imagine 
Spain having moods like that. Per- 
haps it has had. 


War Damage Repairs 


But as the monuments are there, no 
European should fail to see them if he 
can. In Toledo we were perhaps at 
our most assiduous as sightseers. We 
visited the stupendous Cathedral, the 
lovely El Greco House, the El Greco 
Museum, the Synagogue del Tran- 
sito, the churches of San Tomé, Santa 
Maria la Blanca and San Juan de los 
Reyes, and the Hospital de Tavera, 
besides burrowing into the depths of 
the ruined Alcazar. Here as else- 
where in Spain we were constantly 
reminded of the Civil War of 1936-9 
which caused destruction comparable 
in scale with that of bombing in 
England. Much labour is, as in Italy, 
absorbed in the restoration of war- 
damaged churches; in Toledo, for ex- 
ample, our architect guide, Senor 
Valcarcel, was in charge of the res- 
toration of S. Juan de Los Reyes, 
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where he had seventy men at work; 
we saw there stone-carving in pro- 
gress equal in beauty and elaboration 
to that of the finest Gothic period. 


Spain’s New Villages 

Much good work, however, is being 
done in the rebuilding of towns and 
villages in war-devastated zones, by a 
Government agency set up for that 
purpose. We saw in its Madrid offices 
a large number of models for such 
developments, many completed or in 
progress. The schemes for the new 
villages are all highly organic—no 
gaps are left for sporadic infillings or 
changes of mind or taste—and as 
most of the houses are for farm 
workers and have yards for a horse or 
donkey and other animals, density is 
fairly low. The urban schemes are 
denser, and often duller aesthetically ; 
walk-up flats of three or four stories 
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prevail with an occasional high block 
—introduced as in this country to 
appease the architects’ yearning for 
vertical features. 

We saw one of these villages— 
Sesefia—replacing on a wholly new 
site one destroyed in the war. The site 
had been scientifically located as the 
centre of gravity for the farm district 
served. In the parts of Spain we 
visited, scarcely any farmers live on 
their holdings. All live in biggish vil- 
lages and travel out daily, on foot or 
donkey, to distances up to five or ten 
miles. This new village for 100 fami- 


lies was built in a single operation with 


its church, school, council offices, 
shops, bakery, demonstration farm 
college, and three classes of houses: 
(a) for the priest, teacher, and 
officials; (5) for well-off farmers; and 
(c) for small-holders and farm labour- 
ers. There was space for a future 


The dam at Entrepenas on the River Tagus under construction 


John Cheat 
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cinema. The church is a charming 
little building, with a clock tower (a 
sensible and elegant vertical feature), 
in a style at once traditional and 
fresh. Indeed, the whole village has a 
distinguished architectural character 
without the faintly disinfectant chill 
of northern modernism. 


Unity in Design 

There is an aesthetic case against 
pre-designing a village or neighbour- 
hood as a complete architectural 
unity. And there is an economic case 
against devoting a large proportion 
of capital cost to religious and civic 
buildings, central arcades, and a 
clock tower, because that must leave 
less to be spent on the houses. But the 
Spanish authorities choose to have 
it that way in the countryside. And 
thereby they illustrate one thing that 
complete pre-planning can do—it 
can produce a beautiful, healthy, and 
open ensemble. Some of our pre- 
planning in urban places costs as 
much in total and yet does not produce 
an open and pleasing ensemble. 

Yet it must be said that Spain’s 
government housing is not for imita- 
tion here. In Sesefia the agricultural 
cottages have a larger floor area than 
most town flats. A central living-room 
gives access to three bedrooms, a 
store room, and the large yard. But 
fittings are lacking. Not only is there 
no cooking or heating stove (braziers 
are still common in Spain), but there 
is no piped water, bath, or WC. The 
theory is that these can be added as 
soon as the occupiers have bought 
their houses and can afford im- 
provements. 


Irrigation and Colonization 


From Madrid we visited one of the 
great hydro-electric works (87,500 
kw.) in progress on the Tajo (Tagus) 
river, which will also control floods, 
supply water to villages, and irrigate 
370,000 acres of almost desert land. 
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This is an inspiring scheme. Being 
like all such schemes in grand moun- 
tain scenery it has some opponents. 
But we had evidence of its potential 
value in another region—near Zara- 
goza. Here we saw new villages under 
construction on newly irrigated land 
by the National Colonization Insti- 
tute, a Government-sponsored ag- 
ency, peopled by families from other 
parts of Spain. 

Ontinar, built between 1946 and 
1949, provides for 112 families, and is 
brilliantly designed, laid out and 
planted. The architecture (by Sefior 
José Borobio) is different from that of 
Sesefia, but also traditional and not 
less fresh and successful, and the 
church, which cost, with its tower, 
about £8,000 (800,000 pesetas) is a 
little masterpiece. Community build- 
ings and types of houses are equiva- 
lent to those in Sesefia, and the same 
commendations and doubts suggest 
themselves. We saw another village 
in that irrigation district—Pueblo El 
Temple—by the same designer. Here 
the church and school were already 
complete, though only three families 
had been housed of about 100 pro- 
vided for in the pian. 


Planning of Madrid 


To come back to the capital. Our 
party was handsomely received by the 
President of the Commission for 
Greater Madrid, Sefior Prieto Mor- 
eno (who is also Director-General of 
Architecture for the Ministry of 
Government), and the plan was ex- 
plained by the chief of national plan- 
ning, Sefior Bridagor. I regret to say 
the plans seemed to me like those of 
most other great cities—a dignified 
pose on the front seat of the band- 
wagon. 

Imagine it: Madrid and twenty- 
seven villages nearby have a popula- 
tion of 1,600,000. By A.p. 2,000 this is 
expected to rise to 3,590,000. The 
plan, prepared in 1942, shows most of 
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John Chear 


Sesefa, an entirely new village for 100 families near Madrid 


the extra people going into the im- 
mediate surroundings of Madrid. 
How far it essays to control the trends 
of location and density I could not 
make out. The planning ordinances 
define a large number of zones with 
stringent restrictions of use, height, 
floor-space, volume, etc., and with 
differing degrees of aesthetic control. 
But, as always, administration can 
either follow trends and impose local 
consistency on them; or it can seek 
to correct trends causing undue com- 
pression or excessive daily travel. 
Planning powers in most countries are 
growing toa point where either policy 
can be chosen. Policy depends on 
will—in a democracy the will of a 
majority or a demagogic junta; in an 
authoritarian regime, on a junta per- 


haps, but necessarily with some re- 
gard for popular feeling where it may 
be sensitive. It is no severe criticism 
of the planners of Madrid that so far 
nobody has asked them to limit the 
growth of the city. I feel like the 
Messenger from Mars in suggesting 
now that they should consider it 
themselves and submit a proposition 
to their political chiefs, whoever they 
may be. 


University City 

The University City of Madrid, 
caught between the trench lines in the 
Civil War, was terribly damaged. 
The new buildings we visited (in- 
cluding the School of Architecture) 
are handsome and efficient; and the 
models of the war-damaged Uni- 
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versity and of the imaginative future 
layout for the immense site of 800 
acres, are most beautifully made and 
dramatically displayed. Memorial 
fountains and skilfully landscaped 
gardens play a large part in the design. 


Housing in Spain 

After a visit to a rather depressing 
scheme of 2,000 flats at Corabanchel, 
suburb of Madrid, mostly three- and 
four-story flats of meagre accommo- 
dation but of interesting and daring- 
ly light construction, we heard from 
Sefior José Fonseca (Architect of the 
Institute of Housing, the chief 
Government Agency) an account of 
the housing problems of Spain. The 
growth of population produces an 
estimated need for 100,000, or allow- 
ing for the decay of old dwellings, 
125,000 new dwellings a year. I 
thought this an under-estimate. There 
is also a huge back-log of shortage and 
of obsolete dwellings. The building 
industry cannot build more than 
50,000 a year; thus the absolute 
shortage is growing. 

Efforts to expand capacity include 
new foundries and cement plants afd 
the use of new methods of construc- 
tion, directed especially to saving 
steel. The hope is to reach the needed 
speed of building in ten to fifteen 
years. 


Governmental Action 


Private enterprise cannot meet the 
need, though some expensive houses 
are being built. Rents have been re- 
stricted since 1924 and private build- 
ing has declined. By Acts of 1944 and 
1948 national and local taxation on 
new houses was reduced, but the rent 
restrictions (which apply to new 
houses after the first rent is fixed) are 
discouraging. 

Of the 50,000 houses produced 
this year, the Government housing 
schemes account for about 16,000. 
Owner-occupation is favoured, and 
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the state advances 40 per cent of cost 
without interest, repayable in the first 
twenty years, and 50 per cent at 4 per 
cent interest repayable in the second 
twenty years; the balance of 10 per 
cent being found by the provincial 
government, municipality, housing 
trust, trade union, industrial firm, or 
occupier. Thus the yearly interest 
works out at about 2 per cent on the 
total cost, which must not exceed 
50,000 pesetas (£500). 

We were surprised at the low cost 
of building in Spain. But wages and 
the standard of living are of course 
also low by our (present) standards. 
The average cost for four-story flats 
is 700-750 pesetas a square metre 
(14s. a square foot) ; for single houses 
850 pesetas; and for terrace houses, 
more than single houses. Lofty flats 
with lifts are more costly still and are 
not liked. Rents are similarly low. In 
San Sebastian some of the Govern- 
ment flats we saw, of 725 square feet, 
were let at 180 pesetas (£1 15s. od.) a 
month. Equivalent commercially 
built flats were let at 500 pesetas a 
month. 


Towers and Pinnacles: Segovia 


A word must be said about our 
visit to Segovia, inserted into the pro- 
gramme by the Madrid Colegio de 
Arquitectos, whose president, Sefor 
Laguna, planned the tour and enter- 
tained us royally at El Meson de 
Candido, a restaurant under the 
shadow of the Roman Aqueduct, 
which still carries the town’s water 
(though nowadays in a pipe). The 
walls, the churches, the palaces, and 
the castle of this old hill-town make 
it a masterpiece of drama and beauty. 
Planners can derive inspiration from 
it; even if it is no more for copying 
than is Venice or Assisi or Portmeiri- 
on. On the way to Segovia we saw the 
seventeenth century Royal Palace of 
La Granja and a glimpse of its famous 
French gardens. 








6 
A Monastery; and Zaragoza 


From Madrid we crossed by coach 
sparsely populated country, often 
arid, but laboriously cultivated, to 
Zaragoza, in the fertile valley of the 
Ebro, calling for lunch at the former 
Monasterio de Piedra, now a hotel 
much visited for its thrilling situation 
and famous natural park. 

Our too-short visit to Zaragoza 
(312,000) was made valuable by the 
kindness of the local architects, who 
turned out in force, entertained us at 
two parties, showed us the town plans, 
and conducted us round the principal 
monuments: including the Church of 
E] Pilar, the Cathedral San Salvador 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century) and 
a well-designed permanent building 
for exhibitions. 


Lérida: Hail and Farewell 


Thence to Lérida, where our three- 
hour visit was packed full by similar 
friendly attentions. Here the town 
plan was specially interesting. Lérida 
(now 52,000) is a very old town with a 
hill-top castle and cathedral (Roman- 
esque-Gothic, ruined but under re- 
storation), which we visited. Expan- 
sion to 100,000 is planned for, but 
density in the centre (now up to 800 
an acre) is to be reduced and a satel- 
lite village built at eighty an acre. 
In this town we were handsomely 
entertained by the head of the Pro- 
vincial Government (Dr Hellen) and 
the Mayor (Sefior Mola Pinto) in the 
town hall, and again at lunch by the 
architects. It was a miracle of ex- 
position to give us so vivid a picture of 
a town in the time. 


Barcelona: Plans and Parties 

At Barcelona we were met by the 
President of the Architects’ Society 
(Sefior Ros Vila), the regional plan- 
ner (Sefor Baldrich) and the city 
planner (Sefior Soteras). The ex- 
hibition of survey material and plans 
in the town hall was brilliant, and the 
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proposals strong and far-reaching. 
Barcelona has grown from 500,000 in 
1900 to 1,300,000 today, plus 500,000 
in the smaller villages of the province. 
In ten years the city has grown by 20 
per cent, largely by immigration from 
the south; Spain as a whole grew by 
10 per cent. Open space is very 
scarce: five square metres a head (as 
compared with nine in the LCC area). 

The plan is for a future regional 
population of 3,200,000; this includes 
the villages, many of which are to be 
expanded with industry—already 
widely distributed. Open space is to 
be increased to fourteen square metres 
a head, plus the larger forests. Great 
road improvements are intended, 
based on an exhaustive study of daily 
journeys. The neighbourhood prin- 
ciple is much in evidence; also the 
grouping of villages for amenity and 
economic advantage. 


Industrial Dispersal 


At the Provincial Palace we were 
received by the President of the Pro- 
vincial Government, Sefior Joaquin 
Bux6, Marqués de Castell-Florite, and 
an official photograph was taken in 
the Orange Court. Here the regional 
plans were shown to us, with town 
maps for a great number of the small 
towns—including Vich (leather 
centre), Granollers (textiles), Tarrasa 
(which claims affiliation to Ebenezer 
Howard), Mataro (industrial coast 
town), and Sitges (holiday coast 
town). Nowhere did I wish more 
acutely for “world enough and time”. 

Sull, we were able to see many 
things in Barcelona—the old Roman 
city, the Catalonian Museum (with 
its frescoes astounding'y removed 
from many war-damaged churches), 
the Spanish Village, and Gaudi’s un- 
finished Church de la Familia Sa- 
grada (twentieth-century fantastic). 
And the last of the three Barcelona 
cocktail parties, at the Colegio de 
(Continued on page 560) 
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TCPA OCTOBER CONFERENCE 


The Town and Country Planning Association's Conference at 
London County Hall on 23-24 October, attended by representatives 
of many planning authorities and others, produced useful and 
lively discussions. Policy questions were discussed by past and 
present Parliamentary Secretaries of. the Ministry, and the 
Development Plans for Manchester and Berkshire were examined 
by Critics’ Circles. The debates reflected current trends of thought 
and doubts about official policy. Are we now more anxious to pre- 
serve the countryside than to redeem the cities ? Can we keep the two 


great objectives in due balance ? 


Hé CONFERENCE agenda set 
two theses: Development Plans 
to Save the Towns, and De- 
velopment Plans to save the Country- 
side. The large and influential attend- 
ance showed that those concerned 
with the plans up and down the 
country are anxious to get together 
for constructive discussion of how the 
plans shall best be used. They had 
been reminded by the conference 
programme that the great task of re- 
building the cities has hardly yet been 
started, though modern planning had 
begun to provide immunity against 
over-building, ribbon development, 
and countryside spoliation. Much, it 
continued, remains to be done and 
corporate opinion needs to be built up 
as to how the plans are to be applied 
and how they shall be administered 
to correct the particular problems of 
today. 


LCC Planning Chief 


The Association were fortunate in 
receiving hospitality from the Lon- 
don County Council in their hand- 
some Council Chamber, a most com- 
fortable venue for serious debate, and 
in having the conference opened by 
Alderman W. G. Fiske, Chairman of 
the LCC Town Planning Committee. 

Alderman Fiske was very cordial to 


the TCPA; even expressing pleasure 
that it was critical of the LCC’s do- 
ings. Its work was very much needed 
now. Planning had rather got into the 
doldrums; he hoped the appearance 
of development plans all over the 
country would revive interest. There 
was an erroneous impression that 
planners spent millions. Actually 
they spent nothing; all they did was 
to piece together the schemes of their 
colleagues so as to get a better co- 
ordinated result from the money that 
must be spent anyway in the next 
twenty years. 


Defects of Planning System 


He thought the division into the 
years one to five and six to twenty a 
defect in the present system. Defining 
a programme deferred to the second 
period tended to “‘blight” large areas 
and cause dismay among property 
owners. Nor was he happy about the 
way the compensation arrangements 
work; in particular, owner-occupiers 
whose property was compulsorily ac- 
quired often got a poor deal. These 
and other problems needed further 
consideration if past blemishes on a 
great town’s layout are to be removed 
without hardship. 

The first session, under the heading 
“Development Plans to Save the 
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Towns” was opened in a most im- 
pressive address by Mr _ Ernest 
Marples, MP, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. He scored a great 
personal success, showing a masterly 
grasp of details in many branches of 
his subject, and a quick receptiveness 
in dealing with questions and criti- 
cisms. 

Mr Marples’ opening, in view of 
the announced subject of debate, was 
startling to TCPA stalwarts. He said 
that it was the placing of new houses 
so as to lose as little farmland as pos- 
sible that presented the planner of 
today with his main challenge. It was 
therefore essential to make the wisest 
use of central sites from which derelict 
and outworn housing had to be 
cleared. He found a tendency to 
allocate new land for housing when 
old land could still have been used 
without compromising good stand- 
ards. Planning authorities sometimes 
seemed to have a blind spot for gaps 
and undeveloped sites within existing 
urban areas. They should never lay 
themselves open to the charge of hav- 
ing condoned even the beginnings of 
decay and waste at the heart of the 
towns while growth continued at the 
extremities. 


Virtue of Changing One’s Mind 


Nevertheless, Mr Marples had no 
hesitation in praising modern de- 
velopment plans for their realism. 

Plans must be founded on appro- 
priate assumptions. Some of the as- 
sumptions formerly current had had 
to be modified. It may be that they 
would have to be modified still furth- 
er. In that case the authorities should 
never be ashamed of changing their 
minds: in particular there should be 
no reluctance to change one’s mind 
about some visionary schemes which 
were conceived in more promising 
times. In that way the development 
plan could always fulfil the role for 
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which it was intended as a con- 
structive instrument of policy. 


Survey and Long-term View 


If this part of Mr Marples’ address 
could raise fears that planning stand- 
ards might be further depressed in 
the reaction from the “ideal” to 
“practicality”, he was very definite 
in commending thorough surveys. 
Some authorities had made compre- 
hensive surveys; others were “hap- 
hazard”. He also reminded authori- 
ties that the twenty-year limit did not 
preclude thought for what would be 
wanted after twenty years. 


Central Rebuilding Urged 


About the economic future he was 
fashionably Malthusian and gloomy. 
Exports were menaced by the in- 
dustrialization of overseas countries 
and tariff barriers. And this brought 
him back to the agricultural land 
obsession. ‘The TCPA, he suggested, 
was interested primarily in housing 
and open space, and did not fully ap- 
preciate the conflict between farm- 
land and housing. The real problem 
was where to put new houses so as to 
lose the least farmland. If you re- 
built the centres of cities you could 
save on roads and sewers. 

This treatment by Mr Marples of 
central rebuilding and dispersed 
housing as antitheses or alternatives 
was a new note in recent policy state- 
ments, carrying the mind back to 
pre-Barlow days. The TCPA has 
always argued that the two are in- 
dissolubly bound up if decent density 
standards in cities are to be estab- 
lished. Mr Marples opened the door 
to a suspicion that he would favour 
redevelopment densities high enough 
to exclude any serious displacement 
of persons to other areas. He was 
much firmer on the need of public 
open space than of housing density 
limits, on which, however, he asked 
for considered views. 
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Planners Should Travel 

A particularly interesting section 
of Mr Marples’ address was a plea 
that the TCPA should organize tours 
to foreign countries for the study of 
housing and planning, which he said 
would receive every encouragement 
from the Ministry. (Good news for 
the Association, which has arranged 
such tours for many years without 
much encouragement.) In a recent 
journey to many countries he had 
been astonished at the amount that 
was to be learned; for example, in 
Germany, where the local set-up for 
housing was, he thought, better than 
ours, because it led to a wider spread 
of responsibility among housing as- 
sociations, and emulation between 
many architects. 

In conclusion, he praised the good 
work done by the TCPA in educating 
public opinion, hoped it would con- 
tinue, and said he had no objection to 
criticism of the Ministry if reasons 
were given. 


Gilbert McAllister’s Rejoinder 

A lively speech by Mr Gilbert 
McAllister opened the discussion. 
No one, certainly not the TCPA, he 
said, would deny the importance of 
conserving land for food production, 
but the devotees of agriculture were 
overplaying their hand. There was 
no warrant whatever for asserting 
that agricultural production was 
seriously threatened by decent family 
housing standards. Mr Marples had 
placed first the saving of farmland, 
but of course the first thing to be saved 
was the people. Any implication that 
it was either wise or necessary to pack 
families into flats at high densities was 
indefensible. Mr McAllister had, in 
the debate on the Housing Act 1946, 
criticized Mr Aneurin Bevan for the 
fantastic extra subsidies that weighted 
the scales in favour of flats in cities. 
Unfortunately, Mr Macmillan had 
continued and increased these excess 
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subsidies. What was necessary was 
to combine more open redevelop- 
ment of the city centres with energetic 
dispersal of industry and housing to 
developments in new towns and 
country towns. Glasgow, for example, 
needed five more new towns. 


Manchester Plan Commended 


The afternoons of the conference 
witnessed a new departure. “‘Critics’ 
Circles” were assembled to discuss 
well-known development plans, in the 
one case that of Manchester and in 
the other for the County of Berkshire. - 
On the first day the team was Mr 
R. L. Reiss, Professor Charles H. 
Madge, and Mr Frederick Gibberd. 
In addition an Official Voice was 
there to ensure that the planning 
authority and its actions and inten- 
tions were not misrepresented. The 
discussion was notable for the number 
of compliments paid to Mr Nicholas, 
City Surveyor of Manchester, for the 
work which he has enabled his com- 
mittee to do. The thorough airing 
which was given to the Manchester 
proposals brought out many justifica- 
tions for confidence in them. But the 
anti-cyclonic depression moving from 
the farmlands over the cities had 
already depreciated Mr Nicholas’s 
original good density standards, and 
it was sad to hear him joining the 
chorus of fallen angels in acceptance 
of flats as inevitable. 


Plans to Save the Country 


The theme of the second day was 
“Development Plans to Save the 
Country” and the main address was 
given by Mr G. S. Lindgren, MP. 
Like his successor, the present Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, he was able to 
speak of the subject from close person- 
al knowledge and experience and he 
faced the subject boldly. He found 
that the machinery now provided, 
of which more than one Government 
can be proud, is broadly adequate for 
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its purpose. He granted the propriety 
of avoiding unnecessary appropria- 
tion of agricultural land for housing 
purposes. But on a comprehensive 
view it could be shown that this prob- 
lem had been magnified far beyond its 
true weight in the planning balance. 

The discussion was opened by Mr 
Thornton-Kemsley, MP, who in a 
delightful speech made play with his 
political differences with Mr Lind- 
gren, while giving a brilliant exposi- 
tion of how progressive politicians of 
all parties are united in their support 
for sound town and country planning. 

The discussion, like its predecessor 
the day before, was conducted vigor- 
ously, members of councils, officials, 
and planning practitioners being 
heard from many towns and counties. 


Berkshire Under the Microscope 
The last session, in which another 
Critics’ Circle discussed the Develop- 
ment Plan for Berkshire, was a fitting 
wind-up to a successful conference. 
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Mr G. A. Wheatley, Mr Paul §. 
Cadbury, Dr G. P. Wibberley and 
Professor Dennis Chapman were in- 
deed a strong team, and the Official 
Voice of Mr T. Houghton, County 
Planning Officer for Berkshire, had 
to stand up for itself in many a thrust 
and parry. No one knew whether Mr 
Wheatley intended to be taken with 
full seriousness when he said that a 
plan to which so few owners had ob- 
jected must be faulty: but after the 
examination which the plan had to 
undergo it was widely felt that the 
Berkshire County Council and Mr 
Houghton were deserving of con- 
gratulation. 

The conference was singularly 
lucky in its delegates, who made so 
many effective contributions from the 
floor of the chamber, which we regret 
we have no space to record. The 
morning sessions were chaired by 
Sir Eric Macfadyen and Sir George 
Pepler, and the Critics’ Circles by Mr 
F. J. Osborn. 





SPANISH TOUR (continued from page 556) 


Arquitectos, was a fitting social 
climax to the tour. 


’ The Party and its Impressions 


Our company of thirty-seven bene- 
fited from a talk by Mr John Chear, 
who summarized the main facts of 
Spain’s geology, geography, and 
other natural endowments, and of its 
economic position. We received a 
wealth of information from our 
Spanish friends, especially Sefior 
Pablo Pintado, who accompanied the 
party, and Sefior José Fonseca, who 
was responsible for the general organ- 
ization of the tour. Miss Hazel Evans 
was the secretary for the tour. 

We talked no politics, knowing that 
the tensions and bitterness of a recent 
civil war could not yet have subsided, 
and having our own subjects to con- 
centrate on. But we gained a pretty 


good idea of the housing conditions, 
family life, urban and rural pursuits, 
and leisure interests of Spaniards. 
We drank wine and coffee in many 
bars and restaurants, and, I must add, 
some American drinks, though the 
coca-colonization of Spain is not as 
advanced as that of Italy. We had 
glimpses of the dance clubs which 
spring into life after midnight in the 
cities, we fell into the habit of dining 
at 10 p.m. or later and starving at 
breakfast, and we even saw enough of 
bull-fights to be bored by the routine 
—not enough to qualify as aficionados. 
And few of the party will ever fail 
henceforth to recognize an El Greco 
or Goya painting at sight—since we 
saw some of the greatest works of 
these masters. In short, we learned all 
that normal tourists learn. All this 
and planning too! 
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LIVING AT LANSBURY 


The writer of this article, an experienced housing manager, has 
recently visited the LCC’s most notable East End housing estate 
and talked with residents about what they think of their new 
environment. Some interesting points emerge. 


HE 1951 Festival of Britain’s 
“Live Architecture” Exhibition 
aroused considerable interest, 
and much has been said and written 
about this demonstration of neigh- 
bourhood planning with its shops and 
market, its schools, churches, old 
people’s home, and varied types of 
housing accommodation. 

By September of this year 460 fami- 
lies had been rehoused and many had 
had time to settle down in their new 
environment and consider it critically 
in relation to their needs. Others, so 
recently moved from condemned 
houses, from intolerable overcrowd- 
ing, or from conditions which per- 
mitted no family life at all with hus- 
band and wife often lodging in differ- 
ent homes, could only express their 
joy at having a new home of their 
own. Nevertheless, from friendly 
talks with some twenty families picked 
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at random, in flats, maisonettes, and 
terraced houses, it is possible to assess 
in human terms some general reac- 
tions to this new, planned environ- 
ment. 


Life in Six-Story Flats 


Of ten families with children living 
in six-story blocks of flats, six had 
already applied to have their names 
put on the LCC transfer list for a 
house or maisonette with a garden in 
Barking, Becontree, Watford, or a 
new town. Lower rents outside the 
County of London were an additional 
consideration in two cases (about 
16s. per week as against 27s.). Two 
complained of the feeling of isolation 
in a six-story block of flats where lifts 
serve two dwellings to a floor, and 
where the opportunities of friendly 
contacts with neighbours are less than 
in a terrace or close, and the mono- 


At Lansbury the terrace and linked houses are greatly appreciated 
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tony of a busy housewife’s day cannot 
be relieved by chats over the garden 
wall. This neighbourliness and sense 
of community of the “East Ender” 
was brought out again and again, and 
seems to me to be an illustration of 
how the housing manager knowing 
his applicants can not only place 
them where they will be happiest but 
can be of assistance to the planner in 
future development. 

Of the four families who were quite 
content to be without gardens, two 
had previously lived in houses with 
gardens, one in a maisonette on the 
LCC estate at Debden, apparently far 
from shops and cinemas and without 
the neighbourliness of Poplar. 


Density and Open Space 


There seemed to be a general feel- 
ing among the tenants of these six- 
story blocks of flats that the playing 
space for children was inadequate. 
Grass, gardens, shrubs, and trees were 
already suffering as a result of the 
high density and lack of open space. 
This problem will be accentuated 
when Site 1 is completed. About five 
acres will provide homes for 158 
families living in five six-story blocks 
of flats and four three-story blocks. 
This concentration of tall buildings 
in one small area is no doubt satis- 
fying from an aesthetic standpoint 
but has its drawbacks for the tenants 
and the housing manager. 

The families living in maisonettes 
and terraced houses do not experience 
this problem to the same extent, with 
their gardens ranging in size from 
2,000 square feet upwards. A glance at 
many of the carefully tended gardens, 
however, is sufficient to show that 
2,000 square feet to a keen gardener 
provide no playing space for his chil- 
dren. A small children’s playground 
at the back of Grundy Street, hedged 
in by flats and terraced houses, ap- 
pears ideally suited for the needs of 
the under-fives with their tricycles 
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One of the six-story blocks where playing 
space for children is considered inadequate 


and soft balls. But this has been fur- 
nished as a “‘free activity”’ playground 
with concrete blocks and boulders. 
Needless to say, it is a great attraction 
to active schoolboys, but not so popu- 
lar with nearby tenants who face the 
threat of broken windows and other 
damage. It is excellent that such 
activity should be planned for but this 
hardly seems to be a suitable site. The 
streets, apart from the park on the 
other side of the busy East India Dock 
Road, are still the children’s main 


playground after school hours and it © 


is unfortunate that Grundy Street is 
used by lorry and van drivers anxious 
to by-pass the traffic lights in the main 
road. 


Housewives’ Appreciation 


There was generally great apprecia- 
tion of the design and equipment of 
individual dwellings, especially of the 
terraced and linked houses with their 
attractive exteriors and layout and 
somewhat larger superficial area. The 
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ample provision of laundries, com- 
plete with washing-machines, wash 
boilers and drying cabinets, is a great 
joy to the housewives. But it was 
rather surprising to find from this 
small sample that noise, one of the 
bugbears of flat dwelling, seems to be 
a source of irritation in three-story 
flats and maisonettes, but not in the 
six-story blocks. 

“It appears that the main adverse 
criticisms of those who live here spring 
from the high density. If the children 
went to boarding schools with long 
holidays spent in the country or by 
the sea, and if incomes were sufficient 
for families to take advantage of the 
amenities of a great city, this would 
not necessarily be such a problem as 
it is to the families living here. The 
average income, where the husband 
only is working, seems to range be- 
tween £7 and £8 per week. 


Comparisons of Cost Difficult 


So far the tenants’ attitude to living 
at Lansbury has been the main con- 
cern of this article, but this scheme 
does provide housing at reasonable 
rents only with the aid of subsidies 
from the Government and the rates. 
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The success of this new project can- 
not be measured without some con- 
sideration of costs, especially of the 
comparative costs of building houses 
and flats. Unfortunately sufficient in- 
formation is not at the moment avail- 
able to make such a comparison, 
though there are available certain 
figures which give some indication of 
costs. 

It is regretted that the actual costs 
of individual types of flats and houses 
have not yet been produced, nor is it 
possible to state the amounts, if any, 
of subsidies from the rates additional 
to the statutory contributions quoted 
above. For LCC post-war housing 
generally the excess rates contribu- 
tion averages £23 10s. per dwelling. 


Scale of Rents 


The rents charged are not related 
to costs, nor could they be if homes 
are to be provided for those in greatest 
need, most of whom in this locality 
have small incomes. They have been 
fixed on the basis of the rents of com- 
parable dwellings in the locality with 
due regard to any extra amenities 
provided, plus an additional sum of 
2s. 6d. per week for post-war housing. 


COSTS OF BLOCKS OF FLATS ON SITE I 


SirE 1 (4 6-story blocks and 4 3-story blocks) comprising 146 flats. 
Total estimated cost including fees, C.O.W. salary, planting 
and garden work for 146 flats, laundries, a playground, 


etc. £327,990 





Housing accommodation (approx. ) £319,000 
Cost of land at £4,000 per acre f 3 18,840 
Cost of 146 dwellings £337,840 
Average cost per flat (no exact Shiaaien saltabite) £2,375 
Government subsidy per flat pre-February 1952 + p.a. £30 0 oO 
»  »9 post-February 1952 ,, 54 9 O 
Rates subsidy per flat pre-February 1952 ~ .. ,, =%1I0 0 O 
5» 9», post-February 1952 o eee 

Plus (for lifts to 6-story blocks) : 
Government — per flat pre-February 1952 is 7 0 0 
wg gs 9» 93 post-February 1952 6920 SII eo 
Rates subsidy per flat pre-February 1952 paige 310 Oo 
% a 5» 9», post-February 1952 oO 
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COMPARATIVE RENTS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLING 


Net Rent 

Site 1 3 bedroom non-pariour flat, 700 ft sup. 20s. 3d. 
- = gs - 3» 733 ft sup. 22s. 3d. 

SITE 3 ,, ne e 3 », (3-story) 768 ft sup. 18s. gd. 
es terraced house, 892 ft sup. 21s. 3d. 


Great Advance in Design 

The grim “Buildings” of the nearby 
Isle of Dogs with external. iron stair- 
cases and asphalt yards, and even the 
more modern LCC “Houses” and 
Poplar Borough Council flats with 
their unlandscaped siting, throw into 
relief the great advances that have 
been made here in planning, layout, 
and design. This is without doubt an 
extremely worthwhile venture. But 


how much better it could have been if 


there had been greater decentraliza- 
tion! The pressure of the long housing 
waiting lists, the slow progress in the 
development of the new towns and in 
the movement generally of popula- 
tion and industry out of the county, 
have doubtless contributed to such 
high-density development and to the 
allocation of flats to families with 


young children. If such a great 
achievement in planning to meet the 
people’s needs is possible in Lansbury 
at the relatively high density of 136 
persons to the acre why is it necessary 
for other local authorities to build 
flats exclusively instead of using their 
sites to provide the type of mixed de- 
velopment that we find here? 


Some Criticisms of Detail 


The LCC is to be commended for 
its provision of solid blocks of flats 
with their excellent equipment and 
extra amenities which free the house- 
wife from much of her former drudg- 
ery. But the absence of adequate open 
space and playgrounds is a marked 
drawback, and it would seem that the 
cost of upkeep of what open space 
there is will in the circumstances be 


An example of mixed development 
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Rear entrances to three-story blocks at Lansbury 


high. One wonders how much con- 
sultation there has been between the 
Parks Department, the architects, 
planners, and the Housing Depart- 
ment. Small points, perhaps trivial in 
themselves, seem to indicate that 
there could have been greater con- 
sultation. The open _lattice-work 
screening to the entrance of a block 
of flats seems almost to have been 
designed as climbing frames for small 
boys. Natural shortcuts across gar- 
dens and grass verges, presenting a 
problem in upkeep familiar to every 
housing manager, could probably 
have been avoided. 


Bring in the Housing Manager 

From the local authority’s and the 
tenants’ point of view there is need 
for continuous natural contact be- 


‘tween them so that the effects of 
planning can be studied in terms of 


human living and applied to future 
projects. An authority of the size of 
the LCC, which divides its managerial 
responsibilities between officers at 
County Hall, rent collectors operat- 
ing from an office in Bow, and a care- 
taker living with one assistant on the 
estate, faces greater problems in up- 
keep and consequent maintenance 
costs than the smaller local authority. 
Where applications and lettings, rent 
collection and maintenance are the 
province of the housing manager good 
relations are more easily maintained 
with the tenants and it is possible to 
provide an environment to suit the 
needs and preferences of the in- 
dividual family and to provide within 
the framework created by the plan- 
ners a real community. In the last 
analysis it is people and not bricks 
and mortar that make a neighbour- 
hood. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











“Leap-frog Towns” for London 

London dispersal has never been 
adequately handled. How could it be 
in the absence of an executive or even 
administrative agency for housing or 
planning the region? Still, the local 
resistances to the creation of any such 
agencies are formidable, and not 
likely to be overcome while the aims 
and standards of planning are being 
steadily depreciated. So we welcome 
the move by the London County 
Council for voluntary agreements 
with surrounding authorities. Even 
at the excessive redevelopment densi- 
ties now contemplated, the LCC ex- 
pects to displace 311,000 people in 
twenty years. A revolt of the planned, 
or a wave of human compunction in 
the planners, will sooner or later 
swell this figure. Anyway, the LCC 
has asked other authorities in Greater 
London to make arrangements with 
it for housing the 311,000, and we 
hear there is a very encouraging 
response. The Town Development 
Act, 1952, will no doubt facilitate 
such co-operation. 

Surrey CC however is dubious. It 
says its sixteen county districts nearest 
London, with a population of 853,000, 
have housing lists of 32,500 already, 
and most of these must go to the 
parts of Surrey further out. The LCC, 
it suggests, should go further out still, 
and set up “leap-frog” towns of its 
own, with their industries, beyond 
the Home Counties. 

It is vital for London that no more 
housing should be permitted in the 
Green Belt Ring, whether by the 
LCC or authorities in the other 
counties. Outer towns in the Home 
Counties can accept some of the dis- 


persed population, industry, and busi- 
ness, but expansion should be properly 
limited to avoid the repetition of the 
mistakes nearer in. It seems to us en- 
tirely sensible that the LCC should 
also build a few new towns itself, or 
take the lead in getting some started, 
in or beyond the outer parts of the 
Home Counties. 


Quantity of Employment Space 


Gradually people are beginning to 
realize that you cannot open out and 
humanize a city centre unless you 
stop increasing the bulk of business 
premises in it, and even reclaim some 
industrial or commercial areas for 
open space or residence. For business 
premises there is no humane objec- 
tion to spectacular height provided 
floor space or employment capacity 
is in total not increased but reduced. 
We do not minimize the difficulties 
of formulating, enforcing, and com- 
pensating for such limitations. We 
have to begin with appreciation of 
their necessity, and that is still all too 
scarce. Proposals continue to come 
up (mostly now from amateurs) for 
grandiose commercial offices on the 
South Bank—which would of course 
be to redeem that once dejected 
district at the expense of the City, 
Holborn, or Westminster, or else to 
add to the total day-time population 
of London’s impossibly congested 
core. And such ideasiare not instantly 
stung out of existence by a swarm of 
intelligent correspondents, as a pro- 
posal to put a dog-track in St Paul’s 
Churchyard would be. 

It is cheering therefore to note that 
at the LCC planning inquiry, pres- 
sure to permit further parts of resi- 
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dential Mayfair to be zoned for busi- 
ness was resisted, with clear-minded 
reasoning, by Mr Ling on behalf of 
the Council. One of the most difficult 
things to get into the heads of hard- 
boiled realists, especially people with 
experience of estate development who 
see the local and personal possibilities 
of “grading up” a low-value resi- 
dential district to a high-value com- 
mercial one, is that what happens in 
one part of a city has an influence on 
values in other parts, on the traffic 
flow that affects the whole of its busi- 
ness and inhabitants, and on its hous- 
ing standards. After fifty years of 
planning education, only a tiny 
minority of people see what becomes 
obvious if they will look up out of the 
short-range segment of their bi- 
focals. 


Essex Has Open Eyes 


We have not yet studied the Essex 
development plan. But Mr Long- 
streth Thompson, the county planner, 
in a press interview, showed that he 
has a firm grip on major principles. 
Essex can take 300,000 more people 
in twenty years, mostly in expansions 
of fifteen existing towns and in the 
new towns of Harlow and Basildon. 
A small new town for Thames-side 
industry is projected at Stanford-le- 
Hope. The relation between local 
work and housing is well emphasized. 
It looks as if the planner has done a 
good job, though we may find 
criticisms of detail. 


Pegged Rents and Gagged Consumers 


Fairness between different groups of 
people, and restoration of some pri- 
vate initiative in house building, alike 
require revisions of rent restriction 
laws and subsidies. But this is a duty 
that elected persons shirk—which is 
very natural but no credit to the 
democratic system of Government. 

The anomalies now existing are as 
widespread as they are fantastic. An 
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owner who built a house before the 
war may be living in it today at a 
fraction of the outgoings of an owner 
who has built since the war; or he 
may have let the house to a tenant 
and find maintenance mops up the 
restricted rent; or perhaps he may 
sell his house for occupation and 
pocket a scarcity price. A tenant in a 
post-war house may have to pay a 
rent several times as high as is paid by 
another for a pre-war house of similar 
size. And some tenants of post-war 
council houses or flats, of whatever in- 
come, are benefiting by colossal sub- 
sidies from rates and taxes paid by 
people on the subsistence margin. 

To vary rents according to tenants’ 
incomes would not only involve the 
hated means test, but would extend 
the economic anomalies, It seems to 
us that a sound policy must go the 
other way, towards bringing rents 
nearer to figures based on current 
costs of building, interest, and upkeep. 
That in itself would save much in 
future subsidies. But obviously it 
could only be done by stages over a 
period, and interim measures would 
have to be taken to deal with cases of 
hardship. 

If it is a sign of weakness in our sys- 
tem that the political parties have, by 
common consent, let the rent prob- 
lem slide, it will be a proof of our 
democratic strength and _ political 
maturity if the resolution at last to 
tackle it carries some degree of com- 
mon consent. 

Our interest as planners is that, 
while so large a part of housing is sub- 
sidized, decisions on type and quality 
of dwellings are mostly bureaucratic 
—and when they go wrong, as they 
are going wrong now, there is no drop 
in sales to correct them. The con- 
sumer is off the map, or represented 
on it only by some technical symbol. 
We want the market back, because 
we would like the consumer to have a 
say in what he gets. NESTOR 
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The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has made regulations 
increasing the limits for improve- 
ment grants under the Housing Act, 
1949. The Act enables local authori- 
ties to make grants to property own- 
ers for the improvement of existing 
dwelling houses or for converting 
other property into residential ac- 
commodation. A local authority may 
contribute up to half the cost of ap- 
proved works, but hitherto such work 
was to cost not less than £100 and not 
more than £600 for each dwelling. 
Under the new regulations these 
limits have been increased to £150 
and £800. 

For a variety of reasons very few 
improvement grants have been made. 
Local] authorities are under no obliga- 
tion to make grants and in circular 
90/49 they were urged to put new 
housebuilding before improvement. 
A more serious cause, however, ap- 
pears to be the antipathy of property 
owners, many of whom consider that 
the conditions attached to such 
grants are unreasonable. The princi- 
pal conditions are as follows: 

1. The local authority must be 
satisfied that the proposed works 
will provide satisfactory accom- 
modation for at least thirty 
years. 

2. The houses must conform to the 
standards specified by the Minis- 
ter. (These standards are set out 
in circular 90/49.) 

3. The applicant must hold either 
the freehold or a lease with at 
least thirty years to run. 
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4. The house must not be used for 
purposes other than a private 
dwelling house without the con- 
sent of the local authority. 

5. The house must either (a) be 
occupied by the applicant or a 
member of his family; or (b) be 
kept available for letting at a 
rent not exceeding the maxi- 
mum laid down; or (c) be oc- 
cupied by an employee under 
a contract of service. 

6. The house must be kept fit for 
human habitation. 

These conditions are to be observed 
for a period of twenty years, and 
breach of any of them will render the 
applicant liable to repay so much of 
the grant as is represented by the un- 
expired part of the twenty years plus 
compound interest at 5 per cent. 

Although the penalties are per- 
haps rather heavy, the conditions 
themselves do not seem unreasonable 
or particularly difficult to keep. It 
must be borne in mind that public 
money is being given, not lent, and it 
is not surprising that Parliament 
should impose conditions as to the 
manner in which the property is used. 


A Question of Jurisdiction 
In the recent case of Maddox v. 
Central Land Board (CLB/857/1952) 
the Lands Tribunal decided that their 
jurisdiction in development value 
appeals extends only to deciding dis- 
putes as to the value of the claim. 
They are not empowered, according 
to their own decision, to settle disputes 
as to the unit of claim. In this par- 
ticular claim, it was agreed between 
the appellant and the Board that the 
claim as originally submitted fell 
within the de minimis rule; the claim- 
ant then sought to amend the unit, 
but the Board did not agree to this. 
The claimant then appealed to the 
Lands Tribunal with the result men- 
tioned above. 
A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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IMPROVING THE HILL FARM 


The Dolhendre scheme, admirably described in this article, is an 
encouraging example of what can be done, without vast capital 
expenditure, to improve hill farms, increase rural prosperity, and add 


to food production. 


HE HILL FARMING ACT of 1946 
Te designed to help owners and 

occupiers of hill farming land 
who are willing to operate well- 
thought-out schemes for the im- 
provement of their farms. The aid 
which the Act gives is one-half of the 
cost when the approved plans are 
carried out. Hill farming land is de- 
fined as mountain, hill and heath 
land, and the dairy type of farm is the 
sort that is often concerned. Sheep 
walks, even if separated from the rest 


by LT-COL. FREDERIC EVANS 


of the land, can qualify for grant as 
well as lower and enclosed land when 
the combination of such land tenures 
is essential to the economic stability 
of the farm as a whole. 

During 1951 the Welsh Committee 
for the Festival of Britain, as one of its 
projects, decided to aid the moderni- 
zation of some hill farms at Dolhendre 
on the 39,000-acre Glanllyn Estate 
near Bala in Merionethshire which, in 
lieu of death duties, had been trans- 
ferred in 1946 from the extensive 


Hill-farming land at Dolhendre, Merionethshire 
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Wynnstay properties to the Govern- 
ment. Most of this sixty square miles 
of land is wild mountain but near the 
hamlet of Dolhendre there were the 
hill farms of Dolhendre Isaf, Deildre 
Isaf and Wern. The Welsh Festival 
Committee decided to enlist all the 


authorities coucerned, and _ well- 
wishers too, in a scheme to modernize 
these particular farms, now the 
property of the nation and transferred 
in 1948 to the management of the 
Welsh Agricultural Land Sub-Com- 


mission. 


The Need for Modernization 


The tenants appointed a commit- 
tee to exchange ideas between them- 
selves and the “landlord”. The 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
appointed a committee to advise the 
management on the amenities neces- 
sary and desirable in these rural con- 
ditions. The Geography Department 
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of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, made a survey of the 
land: 5,000 acres cultivable, 8,000 
acres rough grazing, 25,000 acres 
mountain sheep walks. Of the 138 
holdings in the estate, 100 qualified 
for the hill-sheep subsidy and seventy- 
five for the cattle subsidy. Most of the 
farmhouses needed repair and im- 
provement; there was no electricity 
nor a public water supply. The build- 
ings used for stock were low, dark, 
and badly ventilated. Floors and 
yard surfaces were poor, storage of all 
kinds was rudimentary, and the dairy 
and domestic arrangements were 
primitive. Rural depopulation, low 
rents, and low standards of living in 
this part of Merionethshire had made 
such things almost inevitable. Within 
a radius of five miles from one corner 
of Lake Bala, some 200 dwellings 
occupied within living memory were 
now abandoned and in decay. 
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Welsh Agricultural Land Sub-Commission 


The buildings and yard at Dieldre Isaf today 


There was need, it is clear, to re- 
vitalize such a rural economy. The 
farms, especially the marginal ones, 
must benefit from the general im- 
provement in standards of living of 
today or the young people will con- 
tinue to drift from them into the 
towns. Hill farming, especially, has 
to be made attractive to the farmer 
and his wife and to their children as 
well. Ancillary industries as far as 
suitable and practicable must be set 
up in the vicinity, afforestation and 
the forest crafts established there, and 
communications —especially—made 
easy and convenient. Farmhouse, 
dairy, byre, cow-house must also be 
brought up to modern standards. The 
Dolhendre farms scheme aimed to do 
this, as far as finances permitted, and 
to make them economic units, stable 
and prosperous as a good landlord 
would wish them to be and as a good 
tenant deserves. 


Help from Forestry Commission 

The Dolhendre group of farms 
formed a reasonably compact unit, 
easy of access (when the roads were 
improved) from the outside, with 
three farmhouses and a cottage built 
of local material and in the local 
tradition. Not only land improve- 
ment and the modernizing of the 
buildings were kept in mind, but the 
co-operation of the Forestry Com- 
mission in the planting of suitable 
trees as wind breaks, as cattle shelters, 
for the prevention of soil erosion, and 
as attractive amenities was enlisted 
to help, and the erection of a group of 
four cottages for the forestry workers 
was included in the scherne. From 
the carefully selected reforested areas, 
poles and fence stakes will one day 
come as well as heavier timber. ‘The 
forest will give, also, off-farm haul- 
age work to the farms and also a pool 
of labour for employment in the busy 








Central O ffice of Information 


At Dolhendre Isaf the old hay loft has been 
turned into an extra bedroom but exterior 
stonework remains the same in appearance 


times of seed time and harvest on the 
land. In short, the beginning of a co- 
operative community, largely self- 
supporting and varied in the duties 
and outlook of its members, is what is 
visualized. 


Character of the Improvements 


There is no need in a short article 
to detail the improvements carried 
out at each of the three farms. Under 
tenants’ improvements the making of 
pit silos, the reconditioning and build- 
ing of sheep pens, the repair of fences 
and hedges, the drainage of wet land, 
the manuring on a generous scale, the 
reseeding of grass land, the clearing 
of boulders, the liming of clay soils 
and a general tidy up were under- 
taken. 

Under landlord’s improvements 
the houses were reconditioned, kit- 
chens, dairies, piggeries, etc. modern- 
ized, extra bedrooms added, farm 
buildings either demolished and re- 
erected in a modern style or recon- 
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ditioned, a piped water supply and 
electricity provided, new manure 
pits, paved causeways and yards con- 
structed, as well as improved sanitary 
facilities; that kind of thing. 

Such was the scheme put in hand— 
not grandiose but modest and practi- 
cal. The special assistance from the 
Government and the Welsh Festival 
Committee made these improve- 
ments economic possibilities. 


Success of the Scheme 


As to the results in the working of 
the reconditioned farms so far: it is 
hard to estimate the labour saving, as 
these are “family farms”. The im- 


' provement of the public road to the 


area has been of great value in respect 
of haulage of goods, manure, milk, 
and livestock. Bad roads are one of the 
greatest disadvantages with hill farms. 
There has been at Dolhendre an in- 
crease in production—one of the 
farms, Dolhendre Isaf, indeed, be- 
coming a demonstration farm for 
Merionethshire.. Here the tenant is 
establishing a herd of pedigree Welsh 
black cattle by grading-up and milk 
recording and his stock has improved 
both in numbers and quality. By 
silage-making and with the new build- 
ings, his winter production has in- 
creased from 30 to 40 per cent and 
at the other farms the increase is 
about 25 per cent, one of them now, 
for the first time, being able to sell 
milk off the farm. The farmers 
and their families are happier in 
their tenancies and they begin, once 
again, to feel themselves very much 
worth-while members of the farming 
community. 


Lessons from the Experiment 


The scheme was put through rather 
hurriedly to coincide with Festival 
Year and naturally the plans were 
somewhat hastily prepared. Materi- 
als had to be substituted to some ex- 
tent for local stone and there was a 
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shortage of stone masons. The weath- 
er was bad during the alterations. 
Given more time, the layout of one 
of the farms would have been differ- 
ent but the experience for similar 
schemes will be invaluable. Some of 
the “snags”? encountered were the 
problems of surface water drainage 
and water-logging. Difficulties were 
also met from hard rock occurring 
near the surface of the land in certain 
places. 
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The most important lesson that 
was learned is the need for good roads 
leading to hill farms and groups of 
hill farms. Thus are motors and 
tractors able to move freely. After 
that come good premises of all kinds, 
piped water and electricity. These 
things available, our marginal lands 
will be more efficiently and happily 
farmed, and the line of cultivation will 
creep nearer and nearer to the tops 
of the mountains. 


LISBON CONGRESS 1952 


A British delegate to the Twenty-first International Housing and 
Planning Congress gives his impressions of the proceedings and 
reports one of the main discussions. Fuller reports of the Congress 


are obtainable. 


for Housing and Town Plan- 

ning (Lisbon, September) was 
areal success. Much of the credit must 
certainly go to the Portuguese com- 
mittee; presided over by Eng. Manuel 
de Sa e Melo, for the extremely 
efficient way in which they organized 
tours to the surrounding districts, and 
to the Portuguese authorities for their 
very generous hospitality. Credit 
must also go to Sir George Pepler who 
served his last term as President and 
who has now been appointed Honor- 
ary President of the International 
Federation and whose dignified and 
amiable personality is an asset to any 
platform. 

In all, thirty-five countries were 
represented, including countries as 
far apart as Finland and Venezuela, 
Sweden and Chile, and Japan. Some 
700 delegates participated, the Portu- 
guese delegation being by far the 
greatest. The subjects for discussion 
ranged over a wide field and pro- 
vided something of interest for every 


Te 1952 International Congress 


by G. BELL BARKER 


delegate. ““Amenity and industry”, 
‘rent in relation to income’’, “‘na- 
tional parks”, “education in town 
planning’, ‘“‘relation between dwell- 
ing type and plan and layout of the 
residential quarter’, and “‘housing in 
the tropics” were only some of the 
diverse subjects forcibly debated by 
experts from a variety of countries. 
The subject, however, which ap- 
peared to arouse the greatest interest, 
mainly because it directly affects 
every country in the world today, was. 
“urban land policy”’. 

Four papers were submitted for 
discussion on this subject by the fol- 
lowing authors: Professor Victor 
Bure, Belgium; M. Jean Canaux, 
France; Herr Paul Reith and Pro- 
fessor Dr Otto Pirkel, Germany; and 
Lord Silkin, Great Britain. 


Land Policy: Belgium 

Professor Bure defined urban land 
policy as “the means the law places 
at the disposal of public administra- 
tion, in order to solve all the economic, 
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social, and aesthetic problems arising 
out of the utilization of territory by 
its inhabitants”. In Belgium town 
planning law had come into force 
only since the second world war. He 
stressed the highly individualistic 
character of the Belgians; the Belgian 
town planner must respect the rights 
of the individual and persuade him 
that in the name of the community 
certain sacrifices might be necessary 
to help a desirable type of develop- 
ment. Belgian town planners, he said, 
despite all the difficulties they met, 
did not go so far as to demand the 
nationalization of land, which they 
consider incompatible with national 
habits. They prefer in carrying on 
their profession to respect every kind 
of individual liberty and in particular 
the right of private ownership. He 
analysed carefully the planning, de- 
velopment, and utilization of land 
under the following headings: 

1. Nature of development plans. 

2. Guiding rules for town planners. 

3. Role of local authorities. 

4. Role of the central administra- 

tion. 

5. Execution of development plans. 

(a) Works. 

(6) Rules for land utilization. 
6. Recovery of increment. 


Land Policy: France 


M. Jean Canaux attacked his topic 
in true Gallic fashion. “Le sol n’est 
pas la terre (land is not the earth) — 
the price of land—land is something 
other than capital—double nature of 
land—conflict in regard to optimum 
use of land—the solution of the con- 
flict lies in replotting—land available 
should be utilized right away—death 
to speculation in land—acknowledge- 
ment of everyone’s right to share in 
land—transformation of private pro- 
perty into public property.”” These 
were some of the headings under 
which he analysed and at times 
seemed almost to atomize his subject. 
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Cleverly, he developed his theme, in 
which he stated that it should be 
recognized that every citizen has a 
right to ownership, or ownership jna 
certain amount of land _ as a support- 
ing base for his family needs or needs 
arising from his work. Further, that it 
should be legally possible for such 
ownership to beaccomplished through 
town planning schemes, and that the 
redistribution of land to previous and 
future owners should be carried out 
only with a view to actual use, the aim 
being to suppress speculation, to re- 
duce the cost of public services, and 
to aid the citizen financially. 

M. Canaux declared that such 
measures should lead to a drop in the 
price of building plots. He greeted the 
English Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947 as courageous; but it was 
not a model which should necessarily 
be followed. The English Act, he 
stated, proclaims that increment in 
land values properly belongs to the 
community and organizes confisca- 
tion of the increment. It solves the 
conflict with the general interest by 
suppressing private interest; that is 
why a section of public opinion re- 
proaches the Act with having done 
away with the motive force that 
should have been mobilized in the 
service of planning. 


Germany 


Herr Paul Reith and Professor 
Pirkel stated that the most urgent aim 
of communal land policy is to secure 
land for municipal needs such as 
schools, housing, administrative 
buildings, etc. It was not enough just 
to provide lana required but it must 
also be maintain<=d in a proper con- 
dition, and each municipality should, 
when ceding land, bind the purchaser 
by certain prescriptions so that the 
land would be correctly used. They 
held that the influence of land prices 
on rents in war-damaged reconstruc- 
tion areas tends to be over-estimated. 
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Money was not the decisive factor in 
the case of land needed for public 
projects; the essential thing is the 
accomplishment of municipal aims. 
In purchasing land, they contended, 
voluntary agreements are always to 
be preferred to expropriation, which 
should be considered only as an 
ultima ratio. 


Land Policy: Great Britain 


Lord Silkin in an excellent paper 
supported this point. He favoured 
compensation not confiscation. For 
more than a century it has been 
recognized that the community is en- 
titled to acquire land compulsorily at 
a fair price for development on be- 
half of the community, and most 
countries have legislation for com- 
pulsory purchase subject to com- 
pensation. Lord Silkin very cour- 
ageously tackled the question of 
“compensation and betterment’’. In- 
creases in land values were generally 
created by the community but en- 
joyed by the owner. This was a prob- 
lem that most countries have had to 
face and varying solutions had been 
put forward. “A solution”, he de- 
clared, and here he was treading on 
controversial ground, “‘has been pro- 
vided in Great Britain by the State 
acquiring the development value in 
all land.”’ However, it was the con- 
troversial aspect of Lord Silkin’s 
paper that in many ways was the 
most attractive aspect and certainly 
stimulated thought. 


Charles Abrams Sums Up 


In a masterly summing up of the 
above papers, which has since been 
published and should be read by 
every person interested in planning, 
Mr Charles Abrams dealt in a schol- 
arly fashion with the problem of 
urban land policy. In the last two 
centuries four great revolutions had 
affected man and his land. First, the 
political revolution established the 
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rights of the individual against the 
State in land, granted him privacy 
in his property, and security against 
search or seizure without due process. 
Second, the industrial revolution 
shattered hegemony of land as the 
dominant form of wealth and gave it 
new uses as sites for building de- 
velopment. Third, the revolution in 
land began in the eighteenth century 
with the cracking of the peasant 
economy, spread to the New World 
and back to the European continent, 
where it witnessed a break-up of con- 
centrated holdings which then fell in- 
to the hands of the rank and file. Land 
became one of the great citadels of 
individualism as a way of life. And 
fourthly, the Welfare Revolution was 
a reaction against nineteenth-century 
capitalism and spread throughout 
America and Europe in our time. It 
simultaneously brought landed opera- 
tions under more rigid governmental 
control in the interests of the general 
welfare. 


No Ready-made Planning Law 


Mr Abrams then stressed a point 
which cannot be over-stressed : name- 
ly, that it is essential to take cogniz- 
ance of the different national patterns 
of land tenure and it would be wrong 
to attempt to draft a set of universal 
planning laws. ‘“‘The city planner or 
draughtsman of law in India would 
be wrong in adopting the British 
Planning Act of 1947 for India. A 
housing expert in America, where 
home ownership is a national aim, 
errs when he embraces the public 
housing policy of England, where 
tenancy is the principal form of ten- 
ure. We can write inspirational plan- 
ning tomes for the better life which 
may have universal appeal but poli- 
cies must be conditioned by the social, 
political, and economic backgrounds 
and structures of specific countries if 
they are to have validity.” Here, I 
assert, are the words of a very wise 
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man and the answer to the would-be 
global planner. 

Referring to development in Great 
Britain, Mr Abrams said wittily: 
“The transition from Blackstone to 
Uthwatt is being effected in the tra- 
dition of the gentleman without the 
intercession of Madame Lafarge. 
Death taxes, not death decrees, are 
effecting change; sale not forfeiture; 
compensation not confiscation.” 


Problems Common to Nations 


A group of countries which he had 
carefully examined all appeared to 
have these common problems: 

1. Accelerated migration towards 

cities. 

2. Overcrowded dwellings. 

3. Slums. (“When I think that 
Neolithic man lived in a house 
750 to goo square feet in area, 
having the walls plastered with 
clay and a pitched roof, fire- 
place and an outdoor porch, I 
am led to confess that the pro- 
gress in the era between Pilt- 
down Man and Atomic Man has 
hardly been as great as in other 
endeavours.’’) 

4. Squatting. 

5. Disparity between income and 
shelter costs. 

6. Social maladjustments attribut- 
able to housing conditions. 

7. Increasing insecurity of tenure. 

Referring to the word “specula- 
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tion” which he stated has acquired an 
“unsavoury tonal quality in the city 
planning vocabulary”, Mr Abrams 
said: “The line between investment 
and speculation is not always clear 
and an investor, it may be surmised, 
becomes a speculator when he be- 
comes too successful.” 


An International Code 


In conclusion Mr Abrams said: 
“In a world in which slogans and 
propaganda are obscuring the gyra- 
tion of government power and in 
which privacy, individualism, and 
personal rights are often reduced to 
goal-symbols, it has become difficult 
to measure whether governments are 
heading toward or receding from the 
democratic ideal. By free and un- 
selfish exchange of information, by 
striving to determine common de- 
nominators, by appraising not only 
the law but the practice and the good 
faith of the application, by attempt- 
ing to resolve the intricate conflict 
between public power and _ public 
responsibility, we may ultimately 
carve out a clear international code 
of public ethics which will give a 
universally comprehensible meaning 
to the word democracy.” 

This summing up, it seems to me, 
presents neatly the spirit that pre- 
vailed at the 1952 Congress and the 
spirit which should prevail in the 
futureof the International Federation. 


The Mechanistic Mistake 


“The city as ‘Machine to Live In’ of Le Corbusier is repugnant to the 
human spirit, as is, for example, the theory of the totalitarian state.’’—yOAQuIN 
BUxO, Marqués de Castell-Florite: Urbanism and Humanism, in Review, San 


Jorge, Barcelona 1952. 


Don Quixote on Barcelona 


of ee 


to Barcelona, the treasure house of courtesy, the refuge of 


strangers, the hospital of the poor, the country of the valiant, the avenger of 
the injured, and the abode of firm and reciprocal friendships, unique in its 
position and its beauty.””—cERVANTES: Don Quixote, II, 72. 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLEY 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 










1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 

2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 

Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 
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HATFIELD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION HGUSING 
Architects: Lionel Brett, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. and Kenneth Boyd, A.R.1.B.A. Contractors: H. C. Janes Ltd. 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent - Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE VY 
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SCOTTISH 


NEWS 





The Dunoon Conference 

The Annual Conference of the 
TCPA Scottish Section, held this year 
at Dunoon, was as usual both pleasant 
and profitable to those attending. 
Last year’s meeting at Pitlochry hav- 
ing dealt with incipient revival in the 
Highlands, this year’s programme 
sought to focus the attention of local 
authorities in a practical way on the 
subject of industrial migration. 

An address by Mr William Rae of 
the Glasgow Police Traffic Depart- 
ment dealt with the puzzle of ensur- 
ing safety and reasonable ease of 
movement in essentially dangerous 
conditions in town and city centres. 
‘Road traffic has increased beyond 
all expectation, so that, coupled with 
the poor layout, congestion takes 
place.”” A more scientific approach 
and a new outlook were needed. In 
fact, as the chairman pointed out, the 
police were being asked to manage 
twentieth-century traffic in _nine- 
teenth-century layouts, and ever- 
extending mere housing schemes 
could only make the central conges- 
tion worse. 


New Industry in Scotland 

Dr C. Macrae, Secretary to the 
Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry), in an address felt to be 
important and encouraging, gave an 
account of much effective work by his 
Council. There could be no doubt 
that since the war there had been a 
great new industrial growth in Scot- 
land. Progress had been made to- 
wards a better distribution of in- 
dustry. Some industries had been re- 
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suscitated, others promoted. Re- 
search was going on into natural 
resources. The Council’s free service 
of advice had proved its value. Even 
the most competent individual in- 
dustrialist had not all the facts about 
possible location. Besides the basie 
economic factors which must be 
recognized, there were others; pure 
air, for instance, was of special im. 
portance to some industries. Much 
remained to be done. A more con- 
centrated and purposeful attack on 
the Highland problem was desirable, 
“T would hazard the opinion that 
even financially it would be worth 
while to devote an adequate amount 
of money at one time to promoting 
the redevelopment of the Highlands.” 
The development charge had proved 
a serious deterrent to promising small 
enterprises. 


Plea for Town Dispersal 


Mr H. A. Rendel Govan, planning | 


consultant, Edinburgh, dealt with 
experience in the “receiving” areas, 
both those scheduled as “‘develop- 
ment areas” and the “growing” 
places, with some allusion to the 
places which could and should grow, 
were central poli¢y more flexible. 
With a prophet’s fervour he declared 
again that the fundamental social 
and economic problem of Scotland 
was the mal-distribution of popula- 
tion—too many people, both from 
and economic and social point of 
view, in and around Glasgow; too 
few, in both aspects, in the north- 
east and still more so in+the north- 
west. 

Speaking from experience in the 
north, he deplored the lack of a real 
dispersal policy at the centre, e& 
pecially the ban on advance factory 
building, and the multiplicity of state 
departments concerned. The Distri- 
bution of Industry Act had done good 
work in the places it was primarily 
intended to serve, but it had been too 
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Fencing at Coppice Estate for 
the Borough of Bromley, Kent. 


Harold Cliffe, Esq., B.Sc.(Eng.) Lond., M.1.C.E., 
M.1.Mun.E., M.T.P.1., Borough Engineer. 


TYPICAL OF HOUSING ESTATES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ON 
WHICH WE HAVE ERECTED FENCING 
TO THIS AND OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 











The first tools of the planner are the large-scale 


} ners 
maps, plans and air photo mosaics prepared by the g \ 
Ordnance Survey. | * 

They contain all information necessary to integrate a ¥ en 


development with its surroundings, and in- ie 
0 5 clude, in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhib- 

ited and deposited maps, essential to Local Plans and Maps on the following 

Government authorities, for illustrating Town scales are available:— 

Planning schemes and boundary alterations. 25 ins., 6 ins., 2} ins. and 1 in. 


to 1 mile, and smaller scales. 


Plans and Air Photo Mosaics on 
R 1) N A N CE S U R y EY M A P S the following scales are available 
for certain areas:— 
wee? TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN Ceo 
50 ins. and 6 ins. to 1 mile 
Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers. mosaics. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON SURREY 
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limited in conception and scope and 
too inflexible. There was still time to 
use the housing programme as the 
greatest inducement to migration. 
“Slow down the building of perma- 
nent houses in the congested places 
and build them where they are needed 
in the villages and towns away from 
the cities and the central valley.” 

The general impression made by 
the conference was of an increasing 
awareness of the need for a practical 
dispersal policy and of certain defi- 
nite obstacles, notably the number of 
state departments concerned and the 
practice of considering only local un- 
employment as a claim to be allowed 
to go on with industrial building. 


Forestry and Memories 

Sometimes, perhaps, in our intense 
realization of how much there is to do, 
we forget to count our blessings and to 
honour the memory of pioneers and 
planners of a previous generation. 
The conference ended, cheerfully, 
under a mild western rain, with a visit 
to the beautiful forestry estate of Ben- 
more, where the great trees planted 
experimentally and lovingly by Mr 
James Duncan some eighty or ninety 
years ago have now reached maturity 
under the kind expert care of the 
Forestry Commission. To one touring 
the West Highlands after a lapse of 
many years, the splendid young for- 
ests clothing the mountain sides re- 
call the memory of the late Lord 
Lovat and the apathy and scepticism 
he had to combat in starting the re- 
afforestation of Scotland by public 
enterprise. There the forests now are, 
on the ground, also the forestry cot- 
tages and the forestry families, bring- 
ing (along with the hydro-electric 
power and light) a sense of hope and 
returning life. 


Beauty in New Developments 
It is a blessing that those in charge 
of these two vast developments have 
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been so careful of beauty. The tall 
conifers in autumn sunshine are 
fringed with the bright colours of 
wild cherry, birch, and beech. The 
new cottages are designed to fit in | 
with their surroundings. The Loch 
Sloy works have not disturbed Loch 
Lomond’s loveliness; Victorian he- 
men might have thought all this care 
rather sissy, but how wrong they 
would have been! 

The same thought occurred during 
a visit to the astonishing industries of 
new East Kilbride, which have sprung 
up like something in the Arabian 
Nights. The air, the daylight, the 
near-surgical purity, the green vistas 
from the windows might themselves 
surprise a Victorian industrialist— 
but what would dumbfound him 








altogether would be the harmonious, 
pleasing colours of the workshop, the 
blue-grey machine tools, the light 
quiet walls, the deep-red doors. 


Significance of New Towns 

It seems possible that forces are 
gathering for another marked ad- 
vance on a broad front now that ex- 
amples of what can be done by good 
planning are beginning to become 
visible to the general public’s eye. It 
is far too late, of course, but better 
late than never! New towns, green 
belts, and development plans are 
subjects for next month. Meantime, 
two facts should be noted as to the 
distinctive Scottish situation. First, 
while the London boroughs have for 
years past accepted the principle of 
“‘overspill”, Glasgow is only now be- 
ginning to realize its necessity; and | 
second, East Kilbride and Glen- 
rothes have a significance for Scot- 
land that none of the recent new 
towns can have so fully for England— 
because England already had Letch- 
worth and Welwyn for people to see. 
It makes a wonderful difference when 
an idea first embodies itself in a local 
example. 
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HOUSING AND FAMILY LIFE. By fF. 
M. Mackintosh. Cassell. 16s. 


“The house is the temple of family 
life and its soundness is closely inter- 
locked with family health.” These 
words in Professor Mackintosh’s pre- 
face may be assumed to indicate the 
philosophy informing his book. He 
comes to the subject of housing as a 
medical man, and is interested in 
house design, construction, and equip- 
ment because “housing is one of the 
four pillars of Social Medicine, which 
has been defined as the application of 
Medicine to man in his environment.” 
The “‘four pillars’’ are the family, the 
house in which it lives, the food it 
eats, and the occupations of its mem- 
bers. By “family” Dr Mackintosh 
means husband and wife living to- 
gether, with or without children, or 
such a pattern as a widow or grand- 
mother with children under age. He 
does not include aged couples or 
single persons of any age. And by a 
“home” he means “‘a family living 
in a separate dwelling as an organic 
unit of society and permeated with 
human feeling’’. 

These are, as he says, “rough and 
ready descriptions’, but they make 
clear what he is concentrating his 
attention upon. The house,-he insists, 
should be built round the needs of the 
family and its members. ““And we 
have to remind ourselves again and 
again that the house must be ‘flexible’ 
enough to respond to the developing 
and changing needs of the family.” 
His chapter on Slum-making is ad- 
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mirable. Of the four factors that 
generate slums—physical surround. 
ings, physical state of the house, 
owner, and tenant—he places physi- 
cal surroundings first. He holds it is 
often a mistake to plant houses where 
there happens to be a vacant space in 
a town; vacant spaces near houses are 
all too few already, and the great 
majority of them should, he argues, 
be laid out as playgrounds or open 
spaces. He is against the choice of 
sites for cheapness only, commending 
the use of sloping land in the USA 
and Sweden as producing attractive 
environments at a cost of a few shil- 
lings more. From his own experience 
as a medical officer of health, he 
testifies that slum-making is still going 
on, notably by the resort to mean and 
shoddy reconditioning when demoli- 
tion is called for. His description of 
conditions in old city districts and the 
countryside remind us, not only that 
very many dwellings are sordid and 
ill equipped, but also that vast 
numbers are constantly sliding into 
obsolescence and dilapidation. 

One of the most valuable chapters 
in this book discusses the relation be- 
tween bad housing conditions and 
health. The tendency for mortality 
rates to even out as between districts 
of different density and amenity can 
be delusively reassuring. “Those who 
look upon health in the narrow sense 
of ‘freedom from gross physical dis- 
ease’ do not appreciate the real sick- 
ness of the slum. It is an insidious 
disease, partly physical and partly 
mental, which breeds strife between 
parents and poisons the wells of 
family life. One phase or another of 
this constantly recurs in the reports 
made by health visitors. When fami- 
lies are transferred from slums to 4 
new environment: 

** “My husband don’t drink now; 


_he is out in the garden of an evening.’ 


** ‘The children eat their breakfast 
now.’ 
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Principles & Practice 
of Town and Country 
Planning 


By LEWIS KEEBLE 


M.C., B.SC., F.R.1.C.S., M.T.P.I. 


Part I deals with Planning Machinery 
within Central and Local Government 
organizations and with ad hoc planning 
bodies. 

Part II is devoted to Planning Technique 
and comprises chapters on Planning 
Survey, Regional Planning, Town Plan- 
ning, Neighbourhood Planning, Site 
Planning and Programming. 

Part III breaks much new ground. It 


The Development 


of 


Building Estates 


By EDWIN ROBINSON 
DIP. T.P., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


and LEWIS KEEBLE 
M.C., B.SC., F.R.I.C.S., M.T.P.I. 


A Practical Text Book dealing with all 
aspects of the subject: History, Econom- 
ics, Reconnaissance, Selection, Practice 
including Estate Road and Site Layout, 
Town Planning, Valuation, Administra- 
tion, Accountancy and Finance. 












































concerns the administrative processes 
involved in translating planning princi- 
ples into practice. A long and important 
chapter discusses the difficult subject of 
development control in far greater de- 
tail than has ever before been attempted. 


47/6 (postage 1/1) 


A book to fill a long-felt need which will 
be of great interest and value to Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Town Planners, Build- 
ers, Estate Owners and Developers, and 
Public Authorities. 
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A new technique in LOCK-UP GARAGES 
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at half the cost]of brick buildings 


With the present-day high cost of building materials and labour, Batley 
Multiple Concrete Garages offer tremendous economies. Employing the 
well-known Batley principle of tongued and grooved concrete units which 
are simply bolted together on a firm level foundation, these Garages can 
be erected by unskilled labour in hours instead of days. In addition to the 
big saving in initial cost Batley Garages require no maintenance—they 
last a lifetime without attention. They are completely fireproof, weather- 
proof, rotproof and vermin-proof. Wherever lock-up Garages are required 
for— Municipal Housing Estates, Hotels, Flats, Armed Services Camps, 
etc.—it will pay you to investigate. 








at these low PFiCeS en 


Garages Size Cost L 
2 16° 3” x 164” £125 
, eRe oe MULTIPLIES CONCRETE GARAGES 
; 
Rs Ls - x id = oad Send for full details and brochure to 
x 
pag £55 per additional garage to ERNEST BATLEY LTD, 68 COLLEDGE ROAD 
ay number required in one block] #4 OLBROOKS, COVENTRY - Telephone 89245/6 
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* *The children don’t cry so much 
and they sleep better at night and are 
fresh in the morning.’ ” 

It is true that poverty, unhealthy 
jobs, low intelligence, ignorance, and 
other factors besides bad housing are 
injurious to health. But Professor 
Mackintosh produces evidence to 
show that bad housing and over- 
crowding are factors of critical im- 
portance, particularly for young 
children. In the congested area and 
the tenement house “we are repro- 
ducing the two most serious elements 
in overcrowding—proximity com- 
bined with drift and movement of 
population—‘milling around’ as the 
phrase goes.” 

The book marshalls the scientific 
evidence as to the influence of hous- 
ing conditions on health, accidents, 
and delinquency. It is also con- 
structive. Procedure and methods for 
“‘shum-breaking”’, reconditioning old 
houses, and designing new towns, are 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


discussed with practical wisdom— 
from the point of view of Social Medi- 
cine and in the light of the author’s 
wide practical experience. One may 
sometimes disagree with his judge- 
ments, but one always respects them, 
I would mildly support his view that 
a 7 ft 6 in. ceiling is sufficient if the 
floor-space is generous. I am sure he 
is right in his opinion that a normal 
family house should have three bed- 
rooms, and a second living-room on 
the ground floor. 


There is one very odd lapse in the 


book. The author recognizes that 
most families in Great Britain prefer 
the house and garden to the flat, and 
states the reasons well. Then he goes 
on to tolerate, even to welcome, the 
multi-story flat for families in large 
towns—provided they are “decently 
built” for family life, with a high de- 
gree of privacy, efficient appliances, 
full sound-proofing, communal laun- 
dries, day nurseries, restaurants, 
rooms for parties, lifts, and central 
heating. Here he seems to me to for- 
get completely all the scientific argu- 
ments he has so beautifully built up. 
If such a perfect combination were 
conceivable, what would it cost ? But 
cost, it seems, scarcely comes into 
Social Medicine. It is best to forget 
the clashing ‘‘flats” chapter and give 
to the chapters on the details of house- 
planning the great attention they 
deserve. F. J. O. 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work, and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letchworth Hall Hotel 


TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 
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London scene. are the new 


Ominent on the 


Whitehall offices being con- 


structed by Richard Costain 


Ltd., the first stage of which 
is now approaching an ad- 
vanced state of completion as 
can be seen by the illustration 
adjoining. The drawing re- 
produced below shows how 
this fine Government building 


will look when fully completed. 


Architect 


E. VINCENT HARRIS, R.A. 


Consulting Engineers 


R TRAVERS-MORGAN & PARTNERS 


Richard 


COSTAIN 


Limited 


The new Government 
Offices Whitehall Gardens 
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